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EDITORIALS 


so it’s beyond description. Exhibit manager S. G. 


this column is read another joint convention of 

all of the groups interested in the canning in- 
dustry, will be history. But as these words are written, 
it is still in full swing. Under the circumstances it is 
difficult, indeed, for the writer to have anything else 
on his mind. It’s too early, of course, to even attempt 
to sum up the activities of the Convention. That will 
be done in next week’s issue. Meanwhile we’ll try to 
pass on to you some of the highlights. 

First of all both the wholesalers and the canners 
approved resolutions recommending decontrol of prices 
when the supply situation of particular products indi- 
cates that price control serves no definite purpose. Mr. 
DiSalle’s assistant, Ed Phelps, told the wholesalers, 
and Mr. George Mehren, acting director of the Food 
and Restaurant Division, told canners, there isn’t a 
chinaman’s chance of decontrol this year. As prom- 
ised, the Quartermaster announced anticipated re- 
quirements of fruit and vegetables out of the 1952 
packs. Very roughly speaking, they want 60 percent of 
last year in both fruits and vegetables but that per- 
centage varies widely for individual products. Please 
check the figures on another page in this issue for spe- 
cific products. The canners’ good friend, Cy Smith, 
Director, Fruit and Vegetable Branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration, called for approximately 
the same acreage of canning crops as last year. Over- 
all it amounts to about 2 percent less. With average 
yields, production on this acreage would be about 15 
percent less than 1951, with most of the reduction in 
processing tomatoes. Taking a quick look at the acre- 
age suggestions—a 20 percent increase in the acreage 
of cabbage for kraut; a 5 percent increase in sweet 
cori: and beets; the same planting as in 1951 for peas, 
cucumbers and spinach; and a 10 percent reduction 
in lima bean acreage; the same acreage in tomatoes in 
all states except California, which is being asked to 
reduce acreage by 20 percent. 

Mv. Ralph S. Trigg, Deputy Administrator of the 
Dei ase Production Administration, told canners 1952 
Wwili unquestionably be very difficult for many of us, 
bec: use material shortages will be more acute in the 
com: ng months. Incidentally, Mr. Smith had some- 
thi)» to say about that too. The Canning Machinery 
& S ipplies Association reported the best opening day 
on: cord, and from all reports, canners were not just 
Win ow shopping. The writer has never seen a more 
beatiful nor a more complete exhibition. It’s getting 
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Gorsline advises by wire that a total of 9,336 persons 
visited the exhibition during the 5 days. Of these, 
2,964 were Canners, 200 were Pickle Packers, 135 Pre- 
servers, 150 Frozen Food Packers — very successful 
convention—Many orders reported. 


Up at the Carolina Room of the Chalfonte Hotel, the 
brokers filled every one of 1800 chairs and exhausted 
just about every square inch of standing room for their 
one day meeting. Highlight of the brokers’ meeting 
was a call for the resignation of Federal Trade Com- 
missioner Lowell Mason by Congressman Wright Pat- 
man of Texas, father of the famous Robinson-Patman 
Act. “Commissioner Mason speaks for oppressive big 
business while ostensibly being concerned about the 
little business man”, Congressman Patman said. “Mr. 
Mason should resign and make way for the appoint- 
ment of a Republican who represents the Republican 
Party’s expressed policy on small business.” 


Vice-President Fred Heinz of the H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany goes in as President of National Canners Asso- 
ciation, with Mr. Louis Ratzesberger, Jr. of the Illinois 
Canning Company, Hoopeston, coming in as heir ap- 
parent. Mr. Hal Johnston of the Stecher-Traung 
Lithograph Company is the new President of the Can- 
ning Machinery & Supplies Association, with Mr. E. N. 
Funkhouser of the Dewey & Almy Chemical Company, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, on deck. Mr. Clarence 
Wendt of Allison & Wendt, Oklahoma City, is the new 
National Chairman of the National Food Brokers 
Association, with E. Norton Reusswig of Lestrade 
Brothers, New York City, First Assistant. Mr. French 
Fox of the Fox Grocery Company, Charleroi, Pennsyl- 
vania, was elected President of the National-American 
Wholesale Grocers Association. 


1953 CONVENTION—tThere was trouble, serious 
trouble between the officials of the three sponsoring 
associations concerning the mechanics of next year’s 
convention. The rumor machines in the various hotel 
lobbies were running overtime and officials were meet- 
ing every few hours in a conscientious effort to resolve 
the difficulties between them. Agreement was finally 
reached to hold the 1953 Convention in Chicago during 
the month of February, and to hold the same type of 
convention as held this year. Final details will be 
worked out at an early date—more about this next 
week. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


QMC Announces 1952 Requirements 


POUNDS 


QMC requirements out of the 1952 
pack of canned fruits and vegetables, 
were announced in Atlantic City this 
week. For comparison this publication 
obtained final requirements in pounds out 
of the 1951 pack. This information should 
be considered in conjunction with the in- 
formation boxed on this page showing 
the base pack, the anticipated require- 
ments in dozens of cans, and the percent 
to be requested. 


On the basis of pounds the following in- 
formation shows the Quartermaster wants 
out of the 1952 packs approximately 54 
percent as many fruits and 60 percent as 
many vegetables as were required last 
year. By comparing the following fig- 
ures the reader will find there is a wide 
difference product by product in this per- 
centage of reduction. He will note, for 
instance, that the Quartermaster wants 
95 percent as many green beans as he did 
last year, 97 percent as much corn, 73 
percent as many carrots, 64 percent as 
much tomato juice, 80 percent of the 
pumpkin taken last year, while the re- 
quirements for peas are reduced to 55 
percent of last year, tomatoes, spinach, 
tomato paste, catsup, asparagus and lima 
beans to about 50 percent, and beets but 
25 percent. 


In fruits the Quartermaster wants 100 
percent plus of applesauce and apricots, 
with requirements for most other fruits 
reduced 50 percent or more (plums 60 
percent). The requirements for canned 
peaches are nearly cut in half, pears 
more than in half, fruit cocktail 32 per- 
cent of ’51, RSP cherries 50 percent, 
sweet cherries less than 30 percent, 
apples 40 percent, etc. 


The figures as obtained from the QM 
are as follows: 


QMC REQUIREMENTS— 
CANNED FRUITS 


Total Pounds 
(000 omitted) 


Item 1952 1951 
18,192 17,178 
Cherries, RSP. ................ 17,587 33,500 
Cherries, sweet .............. 1,591 6,296 
Juice, Pineapple .............. 9,557 34,816 
40,600 78,964 

29,970 
| 28,735 11,686 

202,023 373,686 


Tentative requirements of canned fruits and vegetables from the 1952 
pack to meet the needs of the armed forces were announced by the Department 


of Defense on January 19. 


The requirements as officially announced are in pounds. 


Requirements have 


been converted by the QMC to dozens of standard cases, and released by the 


National Canners Association as follows: 


FRUITS—BASIS DOZENS 


Item Anticipated 
1949-1950 Total Military Percent of 
Base Pack Procurement—1952 Base Pack 
10,302,250 699,692 6.8 
2,063,249 317,701 15.4 
7,762,507 808,598 10.4 
GREETICS, 1,555,920 70,711 4.5 
34,781,611 1,866,667 5.4 
12,642,683 671,540 5.3 
3,940,948 223,244 5.7 
1,163,332 184,756 15.9 
15,198,913 617,911 4.1 
22,602,154 1,277,111 6.7 
Pineapple Juice ........scccsreee 18,950,627 444,512 2.3 
VEGETABLES—BASIS DOZENS 2’s 
9,533,407 456,772 4.8 
47,423,550 2,474,877 5.2 
5,163,422 563,467 f 10.9 
Cateup, 21,772,200 1,305,576 6.0 
11,108,865 442,063 4.0 
Potatoes, Sweet. ..........ssscssee 9,054,817 1,658,737 18.3 
4,371,153 389,000 8.9 


The above is the official release. 


We had hoped to show product by product 


a comparison of the new requirements with the announced requirements out 


of the 1951 pack, both in terms of number of dozens and by percentage, but 
we are told by the Quartermaster that these figures may be misleading, since 


the QM was using different figures for a base last year than those contained 


in the above report. 


A more accurate comparison of the two years can then 
be obtained by comparing the requirements in pounds. 
not show as sharp a drop in requirements for ’52 as does a comparison using 
the percentage and pack figures released last August by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture in Sub Orders 1 and 2 of DFO 2. 


That comparison does 


Comparative figures in 


pounds obtained from the Quartermaster at Atlantic City are shown in the 


adjoining column. 


TOMALO 30,529 47,704 
Potatoes, sweet 22,592 32,460 
QMC REQUIREMENTS— 5,835 7,835 
CANNED VEGETABLES Puree, vegetable, asstd. 701 746 
Asparagus 6,509 13,474 Tomato paste 7,073 14,737 
6,859 17,257 Total 306.261 504,373 
Catsup, Tomato .............. 21,542 45,651 WASHINGTON 
53,703 55,588 (Continued on Page 16) 
CASES 
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GLASSED FOODS 


READY FOR POPPING 


Clark’s Minipop is popcorn in vege- 
table oil, ready for popping upon re- 
moval from the glass tumbler. One-third 
of the contents of one package makes 
two quarts of delicious popped corn. All 
necessary label information, including 
simple popping instructions, are litho- 
graphed on the closure. This eliminates 
the need for a label on the tumbler... 
permits the golden kernels of corn maxi- 
mum display for added merchandising 
and sales appeal. 


In addition to Minipop, Clark Foods, 
Louisville, Kentucky, pack a variety of 
shelled nuts in glass tumblers. As with 
Minipop, the nut packages, too, utilize 
the closure panel for labelling pur- 
poses. Tumblers and lithographed metal 
closures by Anchor Hocking. 


. COMMERCIAL CLOSURES 


NOVEMBER 1951 

Crowns, caps, and milk bottle closures 
shipped during November showed de- 
creases from the figures for the preced- 
ing month and for the corresponding 
month of 1950, according to the Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Commerce. 
November shipments were down from 
October by 14 percent for crowns, 10 per- 
cent for caps and 1 percent for milk bot- 
tle closures. Compared with shipments 
in November 1950, crowns were lower by 
19 percent; caps, by 28 percent; and milk 
bottle closures, by 4 percent. 


CROWNS — November shipments of 
crowns totaling 20.5 million gross, were 
at the lowest level of 1951. The previous 
month’s shipments and those in Novem- 
ber 1950 amounted to 23.8 million gross 
and 25.4 million gross, respectively. 
Shipments for 1951 to date, at 298.8 mil- 
lion gross, were 3 percent below the com- 
parable figure for 1950. 


CAPS —Caps shipped in November, 
dropping to a low for 1951, amounted to 
875 million units as compared with 974 
million units in October and 1,208 mil- 
lion units in November 1950. The No- 
vember 1951 total included 655 million 
metal caps and 220 million plastic caps. 
For the first 11 months of 1951, cap 
shipments of 13,041 million units ex- 
ceeded the total for the same period in 
1950 by 3 percent. 


SPECIAL MULTIPLE SPOUT 
FILLING HEADS 


For those requiring greater output for 
standard sizes of bottles or cans, the Sci- 
entific Filter Co., 57 Rose St., New York 
City, is now producing adjustable 4 and 
6 spout filling heads. With these new 
inexpensive heads the portable type of 
vacuum filler in many cases will now 
provide hourly outputs almost equal to 
that of larger, more expensive machines. 

The illustration herewith presents the 
several types of heads available. 


DIAMOND ISSUES 
BOTTLE WASHING FOLDER 


The Diamond Alkali Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has issued a new pocket size 
folder describing a method for obtaining 
clear, cloudless, sparkling bright glass con- 
tainers in a most efficient and economical 
manner. The folder is of special interest to 
bottling plants, creameries and breweries 
and briefly describes ‘“Sequet”, a new 
compound developed expressely for bot- 
tle washing operations, and gives full 
directions for its use. Copies of the folder 
may be obtained direct from the Diamond 
Alkali Company, 300 Union Commerce 
Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Morton’s Imitation Maple Syrup is now being packaged for 


the {rst time in re-usable pint and quart round decanters as 
show» above, according to the Morton Foods, Dallas, Texas, pack- 
ers o! the product. Morton continues to pack syrup in gallon 
size ‘or institutional trade but discontinued consumer size pack- 
ages uring the war due to sugar shortages. Distribution of the 
syru; covers Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arkansas and Louisi- 
ana. ‘i:ranville C. Morton, president of the company, points out 
that \e syrup is the same high quality of other Morton products 
whic include salad dressing, sandwich spreads, mayonnaise, corn 
chip. twis tees, tamales, catsup, mustard, vinegar and pickles. 
The orton Company which was organized 19 years ago recently 
move! into a new modern plant in Dallas. Duraglas containers 
for he Syrup are supplied by Owens-Illinois Glass Company; 
Closures by Ball Bros; labels picturing appetizing pancakes by 
Lithographing Company. 
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(Continued from Last Week) 


Consumer Panel for 
GAUGING PRODUCT ACCEPTABILITY 


THE CATSUP TEST 


Over the years we have developed a 
great respect for “the great American 
sweet tooth”, and we observe that even 
in catsup it could be catered to advan- 
tageously. Consequently, in the develop- 
ment of the product, we designed the 
formula for a mild spice effect against 
a background that is substantially sweet. 
After adjustments had been made to the 
point where we were ready to pass in 
review before the Homemakers Refer- 
ence Committee, it was submitted by 
dividing the committee into two sections. 
With one it was pitted against a nation- 
ally distributed product with a reputa- 
tion for high quality. With the other it 
was compared to another nationally dis- 
tributed catsup enjoying good acceptance. 

It will be interesting to trace through 
this case history for in addition to evalu- 
ating the product and its characteristics, 
it calls to mind the desirability of devel- 
oping the package as well. Here is the 
letter. 


Dear Committee Member: 


We send you next, the product that’s a 
year-round favorite as a tongue-tickler 

Tomato Catsup. What an en- 
livener for thick steaks, juicy hamburg- 
ers, sizzling pork and beans! We’re 
checking up on catsups in all ways, and 
the two samples now on their way will 
give you a chance to do some fancy 
judging. 
Flavor is of prime importance. Catsup 
color counts. So, you’ll look over both 
samples carefully, and test ’em back and 
and forth. You’ll also test how they 
pour. (Ever had an experience with too 
free-flowing catsup or the “stubborn” 
type?) 
Of course, anything which is picked ur 
as much as a catsup bottles needs “hand” 
appeal too, hence we’ve tossed out a few 
questions concerning bottles themselves. 
Please give us the answer, Catsup Con- 
noisseurs! 

Very sincerely yours, 
Jean Allen 


HOMEMAKERS 
REFERENCE COMMITTEE 


KROGER Foop FOUNDATION 


Tomato Catsup 
Test No. 77 


Be sure the two samples of catsup which 
you have received are at the same tem- 
perature. Shake the bottles vigorously, 
and pour about % cup of each into simi- 
lar containers, watching how they “pour.” 
Examine each for color and flavor. Make 
observations on the shape and size of the 
bottles, and also on the caps or closures. 


Then answer the following questions: 


CATSUP 


1. How were your samples coded? 
Sample........ , Sample......... 
2. Considering everything, which sam- 
ple do you prefer? 


Sample........, No Preference......... 
3. Which sample has the better color? 

No Preference........ Sample......... 
4. Which sample has the better flavor? 

Sample........ , No Preference......... 


5. Which sample has the more desir- 
able consistency, or flowing prop- 
erty? 

No Preference........ , Sample......... 

6. Check below the reason why you 
made your choice on consistency, or 
flowing property. Also, indicate why 
you did not prefer the other sample. 


Sample you preferred 
Mounded well when poured on 
plate or on food............ 
Poured easily from bottle............ 
Had a heavy pouring quality.......... 


Sample NOT preferred 


CHICK 
Too thin or watery............ 


CONTAINER 


7. (a) Considering the size and shape 
of the bottle only, which bottle do 
you prefer? 


7. (b) If you had a preference for the 
bottle only, check below the reason 
why you made your choice. 

Bottle had better appearance.......... 
Bottle was easier to handle............ 
Bottle was more convenient to put 

on shelf or refrigerator............ 
Seems to hold more............ 


8. Which bottle lends itself to better 
“pourability” of the catsup? 
Bottle with wide neck............ 
Bottle with narrow neck............ 


9. Which sample is sealed better? 


(Continued on Page 17) 


RESULTS OF HOMEMAKERS REFERENCE 


TEST No. 77 
No. No. 
Kroger Comp.X Pref. Kroger Comp.Y_ Pref. 
2. Considering everything 
60% 385% 5% 58% 34% 8% 
29 15 56 40 15 45 
57 38 5 55 35 10 
5. More desirable consistency...... 50 32 18 56 31 13 
6. Reasons for above choice 
Mounded well when poured.... 41 22 — 43 19 _ 
Heavy pouring quality............ 31 8 _— 28 5 _ 
Thin pouring quality................ 2 17 —_ 1 22 — 
Other samples not preferred because— 
7. Bottle 80 13 8 73 19 
Reasons for choice— 
Better appearance 10 28 18 37 
Easier to handle 19 41 22 37 
More convenient for 
Seems to hold more............00 5 14 _- 2 11 _ 
NOt 25 7 27 6 
8. Bottle which lends itself to better pourability 
9. Sample sealed better................ 49 51 — 55 45 - 
10. Ordinarily kept— 
On shelf or in pantry.............. 29 31 
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Left—Gold Ball Room of the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 
California with samples of cling peach and pear pack ready for 


inspection. Almost 500 samples are in readiness. 
are not wasted after inspection. A relief organization recans the 


fruit for distribution to the needy.) 


Right—Cling Peach Halves Committee look over sample cut- 


California. 
(The samples 


tings of the 1951 pack at the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 


Left to right: Ed. Root, Visalia Canning Co.; Julian Bartlett, 
chairman, Matmor Canning Co.; Chauncey Harter, Harter Pack- 


ing Co.; L. E. Vaughn, Jr., Escalon Packers, Inc.; B. P. Olsen, 


Canners League of 


F.M. Ball & Co., and J. J. Cerruti, Cailfornia Packing Corporation. 


CALIFORNIA HOLDS SAMPLE CUTTING 


The annual fruit and vegetable sample 
cutting of the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia was held at the Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco, January 10 and 11, and, 
in keeping with the record packs in 1951, 
more samples were inspected and graded 
than ever before and attendance reached 
a new level. This event has become the 
outstanding annual one of the League 
and its importance to the industry can 
scarcely be overestimated. 


The steering committee having the 
sample cuttings in charge was made up 
of E. L. Mitchell, Richmond-Chase Co., 
general chairman; Elvan Hansell, Hunt 
Foods, Ine.; Charles White, Pratt-Low 
Preserving Co.; Robert Quirk, Barron- 
Gray Packing Co., and Dave Childs, 
Libby, MeNeill & Libby. The actual 
judging was done by 17 committees, 
rang ng in size from two members to six 
mem ers, according to the size of packs. 
Apri ot halves and whole fruit are now 
judg | by separate committees, while 
peac' +s are judged by three committees 
and sparagus by two. Committee mem- 
bers! ps are rotated each year, so all 
firm get representation. 

_T! » opening day was given over to the 
disp y of fruits, with clingstone peaches 
and pears shown in the morning and 
apri ots, cherries, freestone peaches, figs, 
frui cocktail and fruits for salad in the 
afte noon. About 490 sample cans were 
shown in the morning and 500 in the 
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afternoon session, so the judges were 
kept very busy. 


Also shown in the Gold Ball Room 
were about 100 cans of experimental 
packs made by the University of Cali- 
fornia under the direction of Professors 
L. D. Davis and A. J. Winkler. Peaches 
and nectarines were featured, with some 
of the new varieties canned for the first 
time. Accompanying each was full data 
as to approximate ripening dates and 
relative flavor rating. There were also 
five lots of canned grapes which received 
careful attention from canners, since 
they give promise of becoming quite an 
important item. All fruit was harvested 
from vines at Davis that had been gir- 
dled, with one exception. It was shown 
that the berries of Thompson seedless 
grapes are from 50 to 100 percent larger 
when vines are girdled, with no loss of 
flavor, making possible a very attrac- 
tive pack. 


The second day of the cutting was 
given over to displays of asparagus, spin- 
ach, string beans, tomatoes, tomato juice 
and tomato paste, along with experimen- 
tal pack of tomatoes by the Truck Crops 
Division, University of California at 
Davis. The packs of members for judg- 
ing approximated 480 sample cans. 


The experimental pack illustrated in a 
measure the scope of the tomato breeding 
project at Davis and some of the results 
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that have been achieved. The main object 
of many of the crosses made have been to 
develop strains resistant to both Fusari- 
um and Verticillium wilt, yet retain the 
good features of the Pearson variety, so 
widely used. 

At the Friday luncheon meeting for 
members and staffs of NCA and Canners 
League, reports of the findings of the 
judging committees were presented by 
their respective chairmen, followed by a 
summary by Dr. J. R. Esty, Director, 
Western Branch Laboratory, National 
Canners Association. A few items re- 
flected large crops and heavy packs but 
quality in general was of very high order 
in keeping with the steady improvement 
through the years. To those who had 
attended all the sample cuttings during 
the past quarter of a century the im- 
provements in packs was very real. 


A feature of the opening day was a 
press conference arranged by Everett B. 
Murphy of the Canners League staff, 
at which M. A. Clevenger, executive vice- 
president of the League, presented the 
industry officers of the organization: 
President, John O. Owen, Pratt-Low Pre- 
serving Co., Santa Clara; vice-president, 
R. G. Lucks, president of the California 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco, and 
vice-president, G. E. McDearmid, Libby, 
MeNeill & Libby, San Francisco. 

Questioned as to the supply of canned 
foods available, the League officials ad- 
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vised that stocks, as a whole, are in good 
supply, with the market stable and an 
excellent movement to consumers. Buy- 
ing for the armed forces has left about 
a normal supply for the civilian trade, 
with many items available at less than 
ceiling prices. It is expected that mili- 
tary set-asides for the new season will 
be made at an early date, possibly before 
the Atlantic City trade gatherings are 
at an end. 

Regarding the price outlook for new 
pack fruits and vegetables, the League 
representatives suggested that these will 
likely show an upward trend as costs are 
still increasing. Little trouble was antici- 
pated from the equipment standpoint for 
the immediate future, with the tin plate 
outlook a little hazy. Some shortage in 
the skilled labor supply might show up 
later in the year. 

Questioned as to the movement of the 
very heavy pack of tomatoes and tomato 
products made in 1951, the industry 
spokesmen directed attention to the fact 
that large quantities are going to other 
sections of the country where packs last 
year were below normal, and to the fur- 
ther fact that a large tonnage went into 
items for re-manufacture. 


Emphasized at the press conference 
was the fact that the 49 member firms 
making up the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia produced about 84 percent of the 
State’s canned fruit and vegetable pack. 
Likewise, that California furnishes about 
95 percent of the nation’s canned 
peaches. 

Thursday evening was given over to a 
reception for members and guests by the 
supply trade including can, fiber and cor- 
rugated container, glass container, steel, 
machinery, label and printing, and sugar 
industries. Harold Nachtrieb, of the C. 
& H. Sugar Refining Corp., acted as gen- 
eral chairman of the committee arrang- 
ing the affair in which 52 firms partici- 
pated. The beautiful Terrace and Tonga 
Rooms were taken over for the evening, 
with refreshments and entertainment in 
keeping with the surroundings. 


NATIONAL PICKLE WEEK 


National Pickle Packers Association 
has set the period May 15 to 24 for 
“National Pickle Week”. Display ma- 
terial consisting of posters, shelf talkers 
and menu and correspondence stickers is 
being prepared for early distribution to 
all grocery and _ restaurant outlets. 
Newspapers, consumer magazines, radio 
and television will be used to publicize 
the event. 


STOKES ADDRESSES 
CANADIAN GROWERS 


Francis C. Stokes of Vincentown, New 
Jersey spoke before the Annual Meeting 
of the Ontario Fruit and Vegetable 
Growers Association at Toronto, Janu- 
ary 16, on the subject of “Modern To- 
mato Production”. 
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Cc. J. SIMPSON 


SIMPSON NAMED 
FMC SALES REP. 


Appointment of C. J. (Joe) Simpson 
as Sales Representative for its New Eng- 
land Territory has been announced by the 
Canning Machinery Division of Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corporation. 


Mr. Simpson is well fitted for his new 
position having had extensive experience 
with FMC including 7 years machine 
shop and 4 years of service work. As 
additional preparation, he has_ spent 
more than a year in the Sales Engineer- 
ing Department. 

The New England Territory includes 
Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts. 


NAAS APPOINTS GLENN SMITH 


The Naas Corporation, Portland, Indi- 
ana, has appointed Glenn D. Smith to the 
Sales Department as Assistant to Sales 
Manager M. L. Wetzler in the super- 
vision of brokers, jobbers and chain store 
sales. The company packs “Donald 
Duck” tomato juice, tomato catsup and 
chili sauce, and “Vegemato” vegetable 
juice cocktail. Mr. Smith was formerly 
in a similar position with the Climalene 
Company of Canton, Ohio. 


TWIN CITY BROKERS ELECT 


At a recent Annual Meeting of the 
Twin City Food Brokers Association, 
E. B. Holbert, Holbert Brokerage Com- 
pany, St. Paul, was elected President; 
Frank O. Kuehn, Kuehn Pearson Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, was elected Vice- 
President; and Thomas J. Rowan, 
Charles H. Busch Brokerage Company, 
Minneapolis, Secretary. The officers to- 
gether with S. N. Bearman, C. David 
Briggs, A. J. Granberg, and Edward S. 
Murray, compose the Board of Directors. 
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BOYD HEADS MIDWEST SALES 


John B. Boyd, formerly with the Clim- 
alene Company, Canton, Ohio, has been 
appointed Mid-West Sales Manager of 
Oelerich & Berry Company, Chicago 
packers of syrups, molasses, jams and 
jellies, and will assist Thomas J. Oele- 
rich, General Sales Manager, in the 
supervision of broker, jobber and chain 
store sales. 


SUN GARDEN APPOINTMENT 


Richard L. DiNapoli has been ap- 
pointed General Sales Manager of the 
Sun Garden Packing Company, San Jose, 
California canners of fruits and vege- 
tables. 


VAN KLEECK TO MANAGE 
CONTINENTAL PLANT 


George K. Van Kleeck with Continen- 
tal Can Company since 1935, and most 
recently Manager of Quality Control] and 
Lithography for the Pacific Metal Divi- 
sion, has been appointed Plant Manager 
of the company’s Portland, Oregon metal 
container plant, succeeding Chris Han- 
sen, who has retired. Mr. Hansen will 
continue to act in an advisory capacity. 


SYRACUSE BROKERS OFFICERS 


At a recent meeting of the Syracuse 
Food Brokers Association, the following 
officers were elected to serve during 
1952: Stanley H. Kirkowski, B. C. Win- 
chell Company, President; James F. 
Spencer, Sun Brokerage Company, Vice- 
President; John R. Ralph, G. J. Ralph 
Company, Secretary; and Phillip J. 
Laroway, Philip Laroway Company, 
Treasurer. The officers comprise the 
Board of Directors. 


CONTINENTAL DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of the Contin- 
tal Can Company has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 50 cents a share 
on common stock, payable March 15 to 
stockholders of record February 25. The 
regular quarterly dividend on the $3.75 
cumulative preferred stock of 93% cents 
a share, payable April 1 to stockholders 
of record March 14, was also declared. 
On the same dates a regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.06% will be paid on the 
$4.25 cumulative second preferred stock. 


NEW CHEMICAL CONTROLS 
WEEDS IN STRAWBERRIES 


Use of a new chemical spray, known 
as EH-1 or Crag Herbicide-1, has becn 
shown by cooperative experiments of 
USDA and a number of State-agricul- 
tural experiment stations to control 
weeds in strawberry beds for both the 
home gardener and commercial grower. 
The new herbicide is known technically 
as sodium 2,4-dichlorophenoxy ethyl su!- 
fate. 
is not as toxic to strawberry plants. 
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ATLANTIC CITY ELECTIONS 


NATIONAL CANNERS 


Fred C. Heinz, H. J. Heinz Company, 
Pittsburgh, was elected President of the 
National Canners Association at the 
National Convention in Atlantic City, 
January 19, succeeding Herbert J. 
Barnes, Kaysville Canning Company, 
Kaysville, Utah; Louis Ratzesberger, Jr., 
President of the Illinois Canning Com- 
pany, Hoopeston, was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent; and Carlos Campbell of Washing- 
ton, D. C. was reelected Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

28 Directors were elected to new terms 
while the terms of 44 members of the 
Board were held over. aw 


NATIONAL FOOD BROKERS 


Clarence Wendt, Allison & Wendt, 
Oklahoma City, was elected National 
Chariman of the National Food Brokers 
Association at the Business Session of 
the organization’s 47th Annual Conven- 
tion, in Atlantic City, on January 19. 
E. Norton Reusswig, Lestrade Brothers, 
New York, was elected First Vice-Chair- 
man; Willis Johnson, Jr., Willis Johnson 
& Company, Little Rock, Second Vice- 
Chairman; and George T. Neilson, A. H. 
Morse Company, Boston, 
Chairman; Harry E, Cook, Harry B. 
Cook Company, Baltimore, ‘will serve as 
Treasurer; and Watson Rogers will con- 
tinue as the Association’s President. 


CANNING MACHINERY & 
SUPPLIES 


Hal Johnston, Stecher-Traung Litho- 
graph Corporation, Rochester, New York, 
was elected President of the Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Association at the 
Annual Meeting held in Atlantie City on 
January 20, and succeeds Eugene A, Hil- 
dreth, Owens-Illinois Glass Company in 
the office. Elmer N. Funkhouser of 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Company, Cam- 


© bridge, Massachusetts, was elected Vice- 


President; Bryan Clark, Associated Seed 
Growers, Inc., New Haven, Connecticut, 
and Join Dingee, Crown Can Company, 


Philadelphia, were elected Directors. 


NATIONAL-AMERICAN 
WHOLESALE GROCERS 


Offico:s elected by the National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Grocers Association at the 
Annus! Meeting at Atlantic City, Fri- 
day, J:uary 18, are: French Fox, Fox 
Grocer Company, Charleroi, Pennsyl- 

vesident; Sherwin A: Hill, Lee 
& Cady, Detroit, National Chairman of 
Bosrd; and J. Stanley Seeman, See- 
lan 


others, New York, Treasurer. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Third Vice- 


NEWS AND PERSONALS 


1953 CONVENTION 
TO CHICAGO 


Agreement reached this 
week at Atlantic City between the 
officials of the three sponsoring 
organizations, The National Can- 
ners Association, The Canning Ma- 
chinery & Supplies Association, 
and The National Food Brokers 
Association, to hold the 1953 Con- 
vention in Chicago jointly as an- 
nounced early in 1951. The Con- 
vention as planned, will be the 
same type of Convention as held 
this year with the canners, brokers 
and machinery men meeting at the 
same time. 


New Vice-Presidents elected are: V. J. 
Kursweg, Jr., Consolidated Companies, 
Inc., New Orleans; Clemens G. Krekeler, 
Tomboy Stores, Inc., St. Louis; H. Spen- 
cer Marr, H. A. Marr Grocery Company, 
Denver; and Robert Triest, Haas-Baruch 
Company, Los Angeles. 


FORTY-NINERS 


Robert A. Sindall, Jr., A. K. Robins & 
Company, Inc., Baltimore, was elected 
President of the Forty-Niners at the 
organizations Annual Meeting held in 
Atlantic City, Saturday evening, Jan. 19, 
succeeding John Dingee of Crown Can 
Company, who had held the office since 
the group was formed in 1949. Mel Carl- 
son of the “Food Packer”, Chicago, who 
has served as Secretary for a like period, 
moves into the Vice-Presidency, while 
M. R. (Joe) Feeney, Lansing B. Warner, 
Inc., Chicago, was elected Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

New Directors are: Dave Nay, Wil- 
liam J. Stange Company, East; Al 
Staley, American Can Company, West; 
and Gordon Sternke, Rogers Brothers 
Seed Company, Mid-west. 


OLD GUARD SOCIETY 


Walter Glascoff, Canned Foods, Inc., 
Waupun, Wisconsin, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Old Guard Society at the 
annual gathering in Atlantic City on 
Saturday evening, January 19. Ogden 
Sells, Food Machinery & Chemical Cor- 
poration, San Jose, California, continues 
as First Vice-President; and Harry R. 
Stansbury, A. K. Robins & Company, 
Inc., Baltimore, Second Vice-President. 
Mr. Sells,'who served as Vice-President 
during the past year, had been in poor 
health but he is now showing nice im- 
provement and hopes to be able to accept 
the Presidency next:year. Sam Gorsline 
will serve as Secretary Emeritus for the 
coming year, while John Dingee of Crown 
Can Company, is expected to take over 
next year. 
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YOUNG GUARD SOCIETY 


William A. (Bill) Free, Hungerford 
Packing Company, Hungerford, Pennsyl- 
vania, was elected President of the 
Young Guard Society at the Business 
Meeting of the Board in Atlantic City, 
Sunday afternoon, January 20. He 
succeeds William N. (Bill) Hughes, Chis- 
holm-Ryder Company, Columbus, Wis- 
consin, in the office; George Schan- 
bacher, Crocker-Union, Chicago, goes 
into the Vice-Presidency; with Reed Jen- 
sen, Varney Canning, Inc., Roy, Utah, 
Second Vice-President; Robert L. Eirich, 
Crocker-Union Baltimore, continues as 
Secretary; Robert Mairs, Treasurer; and 
Arthur J. Judge, Recording Secretary. 

Mr. Eirich was also elected Assistant 
Treasurer and Adrian D. Burgin of Bal- 
timore, Assistant Secretary. 


MRS. GORSLINE 
MAKES SPEEDY RECOVERY 


The many friends of Mrs. Sam Gors- 
line, wife of the Canning Machinery & 
Supplies Association Secretary and Ex- 
hibition Manager, will be pleased to 
learn that she made splendid recovery 
during the Convention. Mrs. Gorsline 
was stricken at Atlantic City several 
days before the exhibit opened. She was 
able to visit the big show on the last day. 
Readers will recall that Mr. Gorsline 
himself had the same unfortunate experi- 
ence at last year’s Convention in Chicago. 


EVERETT A. MORTON 
RECOVERING 


Everett A. Morton, field buyer for the 
Oakland Quartermaster and Procure- 
ment Office, who suffered a slight stroke 
January 19th at the Convention, is re- 
ported making good progress. Mr. Morton 
was confined to an Atlantic City hospital, 
and this publication was informed on 
January 24 that if he continues to im- 
prove at the same rate, he will be re- 
turned to his home in California. 


TRANSAMERICA BUYS MORE 
COLUMBIA RIVER STOCK 


Transamerica Corp., with headquar- 
ters in San Francisco, California, has 
purchased the interests of Nick Bez, of 
Seattle, Washington, in the Columbia 
River Packers Association Ine., of 
Astoria, Oregon. The San Francisco 
concern now owns approximately 82 per- 
cent of the capital stock of the fish can- 
ning concern. Thomas F. Sandoz, presi- 
dent of the Columbia River concern says 
full salmon packing operations are plan- 
ned for the river, Puget Sound and 
Alaska, and that tuna canning is to be 
resumed in February. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Generally Firm—Eastern Tomatoes 
Short — Juice Demand Slackens — Corn In 
Exceptionally Short Supply — Good Move- 
ment In Peas—Coast Packers Await 
Shipping Instructions. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., Jan 24, 1952 


THE SITUATION—Aside from a few 
items, the general canned foods price 
position was one of firmness as the week 
closed. However, business was curtailed, 
partly by the absence of a full member- 
ship for many traders had either just re- 
turned, or were preparing to return from 
the food industry convention at Atlantic 
City. They naturally were endeavoring 
to pick up the situation covering the spot 
markets. There was a rather easy trend 
to citrus juices and while some canners 
refused to lower their prices to meet com- 
petition, others adjusted their schedule 
so as to keep in line. However, general 
demand was below expectations and this 
proved to be one of the real market dis- 
appointments. 


There was increasing demand for fish, 
as the Lenten requirements developed, 
while many vegetables in short supply 
were meeting with an exceptionally good 
eall. Fruit packers continued to look 
for shipping instructions. 


THE OUTLOOK—There appeared to 
be no question but what firm markets 
would prevail for such items as tomatoes, 
tomato products, beets, corn, carrots, 
sweet potatoes, spinach and string beans. 
Demand for peas is held certain to in- 
crease substantially with the shortages 
of these items. Many fruits are in short 
supply, but offsetting this to some extent 
is the difficulty packers are finding in 
arranging for shipping instructions. Fish 
is quite firm and the trade feels that a 
broader buying interest especially in 
tuna will follow as the Lenten season 
requirements make themselves felt. 


Many buyers, however, face a tempo- 
rary unpleasant situation as a result of 
the truckers strike. Some need material, 
but are unwilling to order it shipped, due 
to this development. 


TOMATOES—In the East the supply 
unsold is believed to be extremely short. 
Offerings out of Maryland are at a mini- 
mum. The understanding is that the 
available supply is largely in 2s, held by 
packers who have high price ceilings and 
they are expected to hold for these levels. 
Offerings now are on the basis of $1.55 
for 2s and $2.25 for 21%s standards while 
extra standard 2s are quoted at $1.70 and 
2%s at $2.50, f.o.b. Fancy 2s mid-west 
are priced around $2.30 and extra stand- 
ards at $1.75, while California standards 
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are still on the market at $1.55 to $1.60 
for 2s, f.o.b. Quartermaster tentative 
requirements from the 1952 packs are 
reported at 3,448,842 dozen cans. 


TOMATO JUICE—There is not much 
demand for this item at the moment. 
However, fairly heavy sales have been 
made as indicated by the canner stocks 
remaining from the large pack. For 46 
oz. f.o.b. Tri-State area, there are offer- 
ings at $2.40 per dozen, while New York 
state canners are offering at $2.40 and 
$2.45 per dozen. Mid-west interests are 
trying to move supplies and quoting 
around $2.25 for 46 oz. and California 
canners are holding their stock for $2.35 
f.o.b. 


TOMATO PASTE—Most of the Cali- 
fornia canners are offering fancy tomato 
paste on the average of $7.75 for 100/6 
oz., f.0.b. cannery. The market has been 
disturbed by offerings below $7.00, but 
it is understood in market circles that 
this is for a choice pack out of the mid- 
west, f.o.b. There is interest in the mar- 
ket although the supply position is much 
better than a year ago. Quartermaster 
1952 tentative pack requirements are 
442,063 dozen cans. 


SPINACH—Tri-State packers offered 
small quantities 2%s f.o.b. at $2.00, with 
supplies generally limited. There has 
been some buying, but as a general rule 
the interest is largely for requirements. 
however, supplies are limited. Califor- 
nia canners offered fancy at $1.65 f.o.b. 


CORN—Canned corn is really one of 
the scarce items. There is little use in 
quoting, even on a nominal basis, for the 
buyer cannot place business except 
through canner confirmation, in .most 
instances. If any corn were available 
sellers would ask $1.75 for fancy whole 
kernel 2s, f.o.b. Tri-State, it is said. 
Standard cream style golden is believed 
to be around $1.40 f.o.b. There is a very 
heavy demand for corn and it was felt 
that with the completion of the food in- 
dustry meetings at Atlantic City, some 
canners on returning home would find 
small unsold lots which they may move. 
Tentative requirements from the 1952 
packs for the U. S. Quartermaster De- 
partment are placed at 3,580,200 dozen 
cans. 


CARROTS — No offerings are noted 
from New York State canners. Only 
scattered lots of French style and diced 
are available from the Tri-States and 
these are at 70 cents for 303s, $1.15 for 
2s and $5.50 for 10s, f.o.b. Some fancy 
sliced is quoted by California interests 
at $1.50 for 2s, and $1.25 for shoestrings 
2s f.o.b. Extremely high grower prices 
cut the pack sharply, as compared with 
early season expectations. Tentative 
Quartermaster requirements from the 
1952 packs are placed at 563,467 dozen 
cans. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


BEETS—A firm market position is re- 
vealed. New York State packs are priced 
at $1.10 for 2s, fancy cut and diced and 
$1.25 for sliced, while shoestring is 
quoted around $1.15. Fancy sliced mid- 
west is offered at $1.25 and cut, diced and 
shoestring at $1.05. Offerings out of the 
Tri-State held at 95 cents for cut, $1.00 
for diced and $1.15 for French style, all 
2s, f.o.b. Buyers are in the market, but 
of late most of the purchases have been 
of a routine nature. 


PEAS—tThere has been a good move- 
ment, but the stock position remained 
rather heavy. However, with the short- 
age of many other canned vegetables, the 
feeling persists that during the next 
three or four months considerable in- 
roads into these holdings will follow. 
Some independent mid-west canners are 
maintaining their holdings, hoping for a 
higher OPS ceiling. Meanwhile, fancy 
Alaskas, f.o.b. Wisconsin 2s, are priced 
at $2.60 for 1 sieve, $2.45 for 2 sieve and 
$1.75 for 3 sieve, f.o.b. while standard 
4 sieve is quoted at $1.20. Sweets, fancy 
2 sieve, 2s are available at $2.30, 3 sieve 
at $1.75 and 4 sieve around $1.60, with 
extra standards 4 and 5 sieves, $1.30, 
f.o.b. Standard 4 sieve 2s, f.o.b. Mary- 
land shipping point offered at $1.30. Ten- 
tative Quartermaster requirements from 
the 1952 packs were said to total 3,081,- 
000 dozen cans. 


PEACHES—West Coast canners con- 
tinue to urge many buyers to forward 
shipping instructions. Interests feel that 
unless these are received shortly in- 
creased supplies would be put on the 
market. This, it is felt, may bring about 
an easier position. There are offerings 
of choice 2's halves at $2.80 and sliced 
at $2.90, f.o.b. Coast. Meanwhile, tenta- 
tive Quartermaster requirements from 
the 1952 packs were placed at 1,866,667 
dozen cans. 


PEARS—tThere is some pressure to 
sell as supplies are fairly large. Fur- 
thermore there has been delay in arrang- 
ing for instructions on the part of some 
buyers. The market is quoted at $3.75 
for 2%s choice, f.o.b. Coast and $3.25 
for standard 2'%s. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL—With rather lib- 
eral unsold stock available, the general 
market position is rather unsettled. How- 
ever, most packers are maintaining the 
same asking levels as recently, these on 
the basis of $3.70 to $3.75 for 2%4s fancy 
and $2.45 to $2.50 for standards. (en- 
eral demand is rather quiet. Tentative 
Quartermaster requirements from _ the 
1952 packs were placed at 617,911 dozen 
cans. 


APRICOTS — Not much change was 
noted in the position. Like in other 
fruits there is a certain amount of pres- 
sure developing from canners on buyers 
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asking for shipping instructions against 
sales made some time ago. 

Quartermaster requirements from the 
1952 packs were placed at 1,143,244 
dozen cans. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Good Activity—Citrus Business Picks Up— 

Strong Applesauce Market — Good Move- 

ment Of Peas—Heavy Pear Stocks Cause 
Weakness. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Jan. 24, 1952 


THE SITUATION—Convention week 
found a little more activity despite the 
trade’s determination to proceed cau- 
tiously at least until after the conven- 
tion. Retail business has been good and 
the movement of canned foods has been 
excellent creating the need for replace- 
ments regardless of the outlook. As a 
result buyers have had to come into the 
market if for only short term commit- 
ments which is the order of the day. 
Action has been confined mostly to can- 
ned vegetables although much heavier 
buying on citrus was noticeable as dis- 
tributors are more hopeful that the bot- 
tom has been reached. Canned fruit is 
being watched carefully as the trade are 
concerned by the recent weakness in 
pears, the rumors of lower prices on pine- 
apple and the unsteady position of cock- 
tail. On the other hand distributors are 
having difficulty finding lower grades of 
tomatoes, carrots, wax beans and little 
or nothing in the way of corn. Apple- 
sauce is higher and very firm while a 
similar situation exists on kraut where 
apparently supplies will not be sufficient 
until new pack. Actually, with Uncle 
Sam still on a spending spree and 
spreading the seeds of further inflation 
plus the fact that Mrs. Consumer has 
money to spend and a desire to eat well 
whenever possible, it appears these fac- 
tors should balance the scales in favor 
of firm markets and orderly distribution 
of reinaining unsold stocks. 


Cl! RUS—This week found more ac- 


tivity on citrus than has been noticed for 
some ‘ime, in fact, since the new pack 
got der way late last fall. This action 


Was - imulated by the industry’s decision 
last “eek to reduce prices to the lowest 
leve' cached all last year when citrus 


price. tumbled severely. Certainly, at 
80 «ts for 2s and $1.75 for 46 oz. juice, 
a b : ecouldn’t go far wrong as these 
pric lo not show processors a profit. 
At | se prices citrus can now be fea- 


ture t levels which should convince the 
cons' a bargain is available and 
stim: \te movement to something resem- 
bline »ormal. 


Al 'LESAUCE—Heavier buying and 
4 pas that did not at all reach pre- 
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season estimates have created a strong 
market and higher prices. At present, 
fancy sauce out of New York where 
Chicago buyers prefer to buy merchan- 
dise for their top labels, is selling at 
$1.20 to $1.25 for 303s and $6.50 for tens 
with not too much of the latter size avail- 
able. Virginia and Pennsylvania can- 
ners have not shown the same sort of 
strength but New York is the important 
section as far as this market is con- 
cerned. 


BEANS — For no real reason fancy 
grades of green beans have been offered 
here out of New York at considerably 
less money recently, although supplies are 
certainly not burdensome. Wax beans, 
on the other hand, are growing short and 
the trade are having trouble finding 
needed supplies. Standard cuts in No. 
2 tins are steady at $1.20 from Wiscon- 
sin and $1.25 from the Ozarks. Unsold 
stocks are about normal for this time of 
the year. . 


PEAS — Wisconsin canners report a 
steady movement of peas from their 
warehouses with instructions for prompt 
shipment sitce the first of the year on 
the heavy side. Standard 4s remain firm 
at $1.15 for 303s and $1.25 for 2s al- 
though some factors have shaded prices 
on fancy grades 5 to 10 cents a dozen. 
However, despite the situation on fancy 
grades, canners show little concern about 
their ability to move the balance of the 
pack at present price levels. 


KRAUT—This item continues to move 
well and there is every indication can- 
ners of quality merchandise will shove 
prices upward before long. The trade 
have been buying kraut lately at $1.27% 
for 2%s, $1.00 for 2s, 90 cents for 303s 
and $4.30 while canners are predicting 
an increase shortly of 5 cents per dozen 
basis 2%s. A few offerings of question- 
able quality are available at less money 
but the general market is strong at the 
above figures. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Unsold 
stocks of Bartlett pears, both in the 
Northwest and California seem to be on 
the heavy side and canners are showing 
an inclination to shade prices on lower 
grades. Sales are reported here this 
week at $3.00 for standard 2%s from 
California and $3.25 from the Northwest. 
Better grades and more desirable counts 
are doing better in holding to original 
price levels, although total supplies seem 
more than adequate. Fruit salad is well 
sold but buyers are very skeptical about 
cocktail in view of the movement and the 
action of one factor in reducing prices 
last week. Very few cling peaches are 
offered and those are firm at $3.10 for 
fancy 2's, $2.80 for choice and $2.60 for 
standards. Except for clings the trade 
is moving slowly where fruit is concerned. 


PINEAPPLE—Sales of pineapple and 
juice have perked up somewhat lately 
although total movement since the sum- 
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mer pack began has only been fair. Since 
the recent slash in price on juice, Island 
canners have announced a special pro- 
motional deal of 10 cents per case on 
both pineapple and juice. Furthermore, 
there are rumors floating around town 
about lower prices in the offing although 
nothing concrete to this effect has shown 
up as this is written. In the meantime, 
buyers are placing orders for shipment 
as needed only and not too concerned as 
they usually get some kind of protection 
anyhow in the event of a price decline. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Weather Chief Topic—Little Damage To 
Canneries Is Report—Light Supply Of Car- 
rots—Tuna Market More Stable 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Jan. 23, 1952 


THE WEATHER—The weather, rather 
than the market, has been the chief sub- 
ject of conversation in canned foods 
circles during the past week. Heavy 
snows and blizzard conditions in the high 
Sierra for a time brought all transporta- 
tion, other than air, to a stop for a time, 
while torrential rains in the southern 
part of the State brought on flood condi- 
tions that resulted in much damage and 
even loss of life. Districts where seven 
years of scanty rainfall had brought 
about drought conditions were almost 
overnight transformed into flood areas. 
Little damage to canneries is reported 
and so far agriculture has not been espe- 
cially hard hit, with benefits far out- 
weighing losses. Canners report a bet- 
ter than normal volume of shipping 
orders and regard this with almost as 
much favor as new business, which is 
admittedly quiet at the moment. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market has been showing some im- 
provement of late, with canners and 
dealers replenishing stocks on a rather 
larger scale. However, the price struc- 
ture remains about the same. The move- 
ment of California dry beans so far this 
season has been below that of last year 
and the average of other recent years. A 
disappearance of 1,935,000 bags is re- 
ported during September through De- 
cember, against 2,266,000 bags during 
the same period last year and 2,051,000 
bags during the 10-year average. U. S. 
No. 1 Small Whites are firm at $7.90- 
$8.00 f.0.b. country shipping points, with 
canners especially interested in these. 
No. 1 standard Limas are to be had at 
$11.75-$12.00, and Baby Limas at $6.30. 


OLIVES — The trade in general is 
quite well pleased with the manner in 
which canned olives are moving this sea- 
son. With a large crop, processors re- 
fused to be stampeded to higher prices 
for fruit and olives are one of the few 
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fruits in the list on which prices to grow- 
ers were not advanced. In fact, they 
were reduced. Distributors are buying 
as goods are needed and the frequency 
of orders indicate that olives are going 
into consumption at an encouraging rate. 
The unified promotional campaign is 
bringing results, it is felt, with new cus- 
tomers being added all the time. And 
lower prices are helping get this item 
out of the luxury class. The opening 
prices on a national advertised line 
brought out earlier in the month are: 
King, No. 1, $3.40; Mammoth, $2.95; 
Extra Large, $2.70; Medium, $2.40; 
Small, $2.10; Buffet, Medium, $1.55; No. 
1, Large pitted, $3.00, buffet, Small pit- 
ted, $1.55, and %s chopped, 75 cents. 


GREEN BEANS—tThe heaviest move- 
ment on green beans this season has been 
on the larger sieve, probably because 
of the price differential, and there are 
some surpluses reported on small sieve 
of Pacific Coast pack. Prices are now 
better settled than in December, when 
some weakness was reported, especially 
in Pacific Northwest pack. Fancy whole 
l-sieve are quoted largely at $3.00 for 
No. 2, with 2-sieve at $2.50-$2.55, and 
3-sieve $2.40-$2.45. 


BEETS — Canned beets have moved 
well and no excess holdings are reported 
in this area, except possibly a few whole 
beets with a canner or two. Fancy sliced 
No. 303 are quoted at $1.3214, with shoe- 
string at $1.02% and diced at 95 cents. 
Fancy No. 10 sliced are to be had at 
$5.50 and shoestring at $4.75. 


CARROTS—Carrots are in light sup- 
ply in first hands in this area and there 
are indications that it will be some time 
before adequate stocks will again be 
available. Several Coast canners have 
sold their contracted tonnages to fresh 
market distributors rather than make a 
pack, having found this more profitable. 


CANNED FRUITS — California can- 
ners in general seem quite well satisfied 
with the movement of canned fruits to 
date. Prices are being fairly well main- 
tained, although some lots in almost all 
items in the list are being offered now 
and then at slight reductions. This is 
especially true of Bartlett pears and of 
fruit cocktail. Pears opened at prices 
considered a bit out of line with other 
fruits and consumers seem to have 
sensed this. With fruit cocktail, many 
canners suggest that consumers may be 
tiring of it. Some are going back to 
fruits-for-salad, or to straight fruit. 
Despite the very large pack, canners are 
showing little concern over unsold stocks 
of cling peaches. This fruit is really 
moving in quantity and prices are being 
well maintained. Choice No. 2%s are 
selling at $2.80-$2.85 for halves, with 
sliced usually bringing 5 cents a dozen 
more. In apricots there is more of a 
spread in price, with choice halves selling 
from $3.00 to $3.30. Here the variety 
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and the district where grown make for 
more of a differential. Cherries are quite 
closely cleaned up, with many firms com- 
pletely sold out. 


TUNA—The canned tuna market 
seems a bit more stable than in recent 
months, with some of the smaller opera- 
tors now sold out. The California pack 
for the year to December amounted to 
7,193,907 cases, against 7,694,043 for the 
corresponding period in 1950. There has 
been quite a discussion here of late con- 
cerning large imports from other coun- 
tries and these have been blamed for the 
condition of the domestic market, with a 
hue and cry for high import tariffs and 
other restrictive measures. One promi- 
nent importer, singled out as being re- 
sponsible for large imports of brine-can- 
ned tuna on which the tariff is but 12% 
percent, instead of the 45 percent tariff 
on the oil-canned type, declares that the 
imports of its firm have been less than 
$10,000 worth. He points out that the 
American tuna fishing industry has been 
steadily increasing its production in the 
past five years, with the San Diego fish- 
ing fleet more than doubled in this time. 
He holds that the financial troubles of 
domestic boat owners are due to over- 
expansion. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Lent Expected To Boost Shrimp Demand— 
Oyster Canning Underway. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Jan 24, 1952 


SHRIMP—With nine plants in Louisi- 
ana and six in Mississippi and Alabama 
still canning shrimp, there appears little 
chance of the canned shrimp market 
strengthening to any great extent soon, 
because more are coming in than are 
going out. 

However, Lent stands out as the silver 
lining of the slack demand cloud that 
hovers over the canned shrimp market at 
present, inasmuch as Lent never fails to 
boost the consumption of seafood, and 
shrimp is among the most popular ones. 

Nevertheless, it is rather difficult now 
to estimate what the increased consump- 
tion of canned shrimp will be this Lent, 
due to the fact that in recent years 
frozen shrimp has been aggressively 
marketea and its competition has been 
keenly felt by the canning industry. 

Lent this year starts on Ash Wednes- 
day, February 27 and ends on Easter 
Sunday, April 13. It is a period set 
aside by the Catholic Church for prayer, 
fasting and penance. Its faithful are 
enjoined from eating flesh meat, such as 
beef, pork, veal, lamb, poultry and game 
on every Wednesday and Friday during 
Lent, but they are allowed to eat seafood, 
eggs, vegetables and fruit. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The prevailing price of canned shrimp 
is $3.00 per dozen for Small; $3.20 for 
medium; $3.50 for large and $3.90 for 
jumbo, all in 5 ounce tins, f.o.b. cannery, 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing January 11, 1952 were: Louisiana 
4,198 barrels, including 1,694 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 1,194 barrels, in- 
cluding 518 barrels for canning; Ala- 
bama 248 barrels, including 30 barrels 
for canning; Apalachicola, Florida 137 
barrels; and Texas 3,870 barrels, making 
a total of 9,647 barrels, which is 4,923 
more barrels than were produced the 
previous week. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp decreased 257,000 pounds and 
were approximately 440,000 pounds less 
than four weeks ago. Total holdings 
were 1,289,000 pounds more than one 
year ago. 

The total holdings of frozen shrimp in 
cold storage in the United States on 
January 1, 1952 was 27,537,000 pounds. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama reported that 10,570 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending January 12, 
1952, making a total for the season 558,- 
402 standard cases as against 555,728 
packed during the same _ period last 
season. 


OYSTERS—tThe canning of oysters is 
getting under way right along as 27 
plants are now operating on oysters in 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama. 

Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing January 11, 1952 were: Louisiana 
12,759 barrels, including 8,405 barrels 
for canning; Mississippi 12,941 barrels, 
including 12,623 barrels for canning; 
Alabama 5,695 barrels, including 5,270 
barrels for canning; Apalachicola, Flor- 
ida 745 barrels, making a total of 32,140 
barrels which is 25,833 more barrels than 
were produced the previous week. 


PACIFIC AMERICAN 
FISHERIES SALES 


Pacific American Fisheries, Inc., Bel- 
lingham, Washington, reports that sales 
of this firm and subsidiaries for the 
quarter ended November’30 amounted to 
$4,874,519, compared with $1,460,078 for 
the previous quarter and $5,094,546 for 
the corresponding quarter in 1950. 


CAL-PAK SALES DROP 


The California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco, reports sales of $66,275,- 
086 for the quarter ended November 30, 
bringing sales for the first three-quarters 
of the fiscal year to $134,317,975. Sales 
for the corresponding periods a year 
earlier were $66,374,435 and- $149,376,- 
240, respectively. 


HUNT FOODS SALES UP 
Hunt Foods, Inc., Fullerton, California 
report sales of $30,808,555 for the quar- 
ter ended November 30, compared with 
$20,836,967 for the like quarter in 1950. 
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CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHES 
REGULATIONS FOR 
NEW SHRIMP INDUSTRY 


Regulations governing California’s 
newest industry—ocean shrimp (prawn) 
fishing—have been adopted by the fish 
and game commission. 


At their December meeting, the com- 
missioners took action under a recent 
legislative act which will allow shrimp 
and prawn fishing for the first time in 
ocean waters off California. Unless re- 
sults of the experiment are successful, 
fishing permits will expire in September 
1953, according to a December 19 news 
release from the State Department of 
Fish and Game. 


Recent exploratory cruises made by 
the N. B. Scofield, research vessel oper- 
ated by the State Department of Fish 
and Game, showed commercial quantities 
of shrimp (prawns) in three general 
areas off the California coast. Area “A” 
under the new regulations will extend 
from the Oregon border to a point off 
False Cape, near Fortuna. Area “B” 
runs south to Pigeon Point, near the San 
Mateo-Santa Cruz county line. Area “C” 
extends from Pigeon Point Torincon 
Point, Santa Barbara. 


In offering the proposed regulations to 
the commission, the Chief of the Bureau 
of Marine Fisheries stated that there 
was much unexplored area along the 


HE CANNING TRADE 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 
WESTMINSTER MD 
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coast where shrimp (prawns) might be 
found. “It is hoped that commercial 
exploitation will bring additional knowl- 
edge and information concerning the ex- 
tent and magnitude of this resource,” he 
added. 


The state research vessel caught as 
many as 450 pounds of shrimp (prawns) 
in 15 minutes by the use of a 10-foot 
beam trawl net. Experiments were made 
to determine which type of gear would 
not harm the so-called “bottom fishery” 
for sole, halibut, flounder, and other 
fishes. 


As a result of the findings made 
aboard the Scofield, the commission’s new 
regulations call for use of a beam trawl 
net with a mouth less than 45 feet in 
circumference, and a mesh 1% inches or 
smaller. Seasons for each area will open 
April 1 and close September 30, unless 
a maximum bag limit has been reached, 
when the season may be closed earlier. 
Limits are 1,500,000 pounds for area A, 
750,000 pounds for area B, and 250,000 
pounds for area C. 


NEW BOTTLING PLANT 


Merritt T. Carhart and Joseph H. 
Rainey have formed Car-Ney Products, 
Inc., and will open a new bottling plant 
at Watervliet, New York, and will pack 
seafoods, horse radish and cocktail sauce 
under the trade name of “Pride of the 
Mardi Gras”, 


LAND CONSOLIDATION 
IN WEST GERMANY 


The scattered farming system in which 
farmers cultivate small and scattered 
pieces of land which, although under one 
ownership, frequently are not contiguous 
has been described as one of the biggest 
bottlenecks in increasing the agricultural 
efficiency of Western Germany. The 
need for land consolidation is being rec- 
ognized more than ever before, however, 
and about 800 consolidation projects are 
now under way. A Special Mission of 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion (now the Mutual Security Agency) 
has been given considerable encourage- 
ment to many of these projects. 


FRUIT PRODUCTION PROGRAM 
IN YUGOSLAVIA 


Fruit growing, for centuries one of the 
special agricultural interests of Yugo- 
slavia, is a major concern of the present 
program of reconstruction and develop- 
ment. During World War II, 38 percent 
of Yugoslavia’s vineyards and 24 per- 
cent of the fruit trees were reportedly 
destroyed. Present problems include dif- 
ficulties caused by small, scattered hold- 
ings and an almost complete lack of 
power equipment, as well as an extreme 
need for chemicals for insect and disease 
control. 


Portsmouth 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


56 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made % Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 57 years of 
basket making. 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to 
supply your baskets 
treated with PLASTEX 
HAMPER SOLUTION 
to help control flat 
sour bacteria in toma- 
toes and to lengthen 
the useful life of 
hampers. 


Write for Full 
Information 


Virginia 
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1952 ACREAGE GOALS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced last week its 1952 production 
goals for summer and fall vegetables for 
fresh use, summer melons, and vegetables 
for commercial processing. 

The goals call for an acreage increase 
of vegetables for fresh market amount- 
ing to 1 percent for summer vegetables, 
7 percent for fall vegetables, and a 2 
percent reduction in acreage of vege- 
tables for commercial processing. The 
acreage goal for summer melons remains 
unchanged. 

In acreage the 1952 goals are 386,210 
acres for 15 summer vegetables (com- 
pared with 382,400 acres harvested in 
1951), 242,300 for 12 fall vegetables 
(compared with 226,610 harvested in 
1951), and 1,735,850 for 9 vegetables for 
commercial processing (compared with 
1,767,270 planted in 1951). The 1952 
summer melon goal is 292,020 acres for 
3 more important melon crops, the same 
as the acreage harvested in 1951. 

Percentage increases and reductions— 
based on 1951 harvested acreage for 
fresh vegetables and summer melons, and 
based on planted acreage for commercial 
vegetables for processing—follow: 


VEGETABLES FOR PROCESSING 
NO PERCENTAGE FIGURE 
INDICATES—NO CHANGE 

Change compared 
with 1951 
planted acreage 
Increase Decrease 
Commodity —Percent— 
10 
GRAD 
5 
Cabbage for Kraut ...... 20 
5 
Cucumbers for Pickles... — 


SUMMER MELONS 
Cantaloupes — 
Watermelon 


SUMMER VEGETABLES 
(fresh market) 
Beans, snap (early)...... — — 
Beans, snap (late)........ 5 — 
Cabbage, early .............. 
Cabbage, late ................ 10 — 
10 — 


WEE: 10 

Cucumber’ 

Onions — 

Peppers, green (early) — 10 
5 


Peppers, green (late)... 


16 


FALL VEGETABLES 
(fresh market) 


Beans, snap (early)...... 10 oa 
Beans, snap (late)........ 10 — 
Cabbage, (early) .......... 10 — 
Cabbage, (late) ........... 5? 
Carrots 10 — 
Cucumbers, (early) .... — 
Cucumbers, (late) ........ — 5 
Lettuce 10 — 
10 
Peppers, green — 
Spinach, (early) .......... 5 
Spinach, (late) ............ — 5 
Tomatoes, (early) ........ 5 a 
Tomatoes, (late) .......... <li — 


1 Acreage equal to 1951 in States other than 
California ; California 20 percent less than 1951. 

2 North Carolina acreage 10 percent less than 
1951; other States equal to 1951. 

% Acreage in Virginia and Texas equal to 1951, 
but in Florida double that in 1951. 

* Florida acreage 20 percent less than in 1951, 
Texas acreage 65 percent more than in 1951. 


CAN ORDER M-25 REVISED 


The National Production Authority on 
January 22 issued an amended Order 
M-25 (cans) which constitutes a com- 
plete revision of and supersedes in its 
entirety NPA Order M-25 as amended 
August 238, 1951 (effective October 1, 
1951) and as further amended by 
Amendment 1 issued and effective Octo- 
ber 8, 1951. Direction 2 to the old order 
issued December 12, 1951, and Direction 
3 issued December 29, 1951 remain in 
full force and effect. 

The amendment leaves the permitted 
use and plate specifications of canned 
fruit and vegetables unchanged but per- 
mits expanded use of certain specialty 
items. Quotas for dried soaked beans 
are increased from 90 to 100 percent of 
the base year (1949 or 1950); spaghetti, 
macaroni, noodles, spaghetti with meat 
balls, non-seasonal soups, soup bases, and 
baby powder are also increased from 90 
to 100 percent; chili with beans increased 
from 90 to 110 percent; chili without 
beans was decreased from 120 percent 
to 110 percent; mechanie’s paste, hand 
cleaners, which was covered in the gen- 
eral description for soaps in the former 
order at 70 percent of base is listed sepa- 
rately in the new order at 100 percent. 
There are no changes in can specifica- 
tions. 


GOLDEN STATE CANNED MILK 


The Golden State Company, a large 
California milk distributing concern, 
headed by President J. R. Little, plans to 
commence marketing a canned sterile 
whole milk within 90 days. The com- 
pany has developed a system of flash 
sterilization and will make use of Dole 
Engineering Co. high-speed aseptic can- 
ning. A pilot plant at Newman, Cali- 
fornia has a capacity of about 1500 cases 
a day and a much larger plant is near- 
ing completion. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


WHOLESALER’S PRIVATE BRAND 
ADJUSTMENT CLARIFIED 


OPS on January 24 issued a clarifying 
amendment to the wholesale grocery 
pricing order CPR 14, (amendment 6) 
emphasizing that application for price 
adjustment for advertising expenses for 
private labels must be done on an indivi- 
dual basis. The order also clearly indi- 
cates that such adjustments obtained, in 
no way apply to other private labels not 
specifically adjusted. Under the terms 
of the new Amendment 11, the net cos‘ 
of these brands is to be computed the 
same way as before Amendment 6 and 
the new amendment were issued. Whole- 
salers are reminded that when an in- 
creased adjustment for a specified pri- 
vate label is granted, a corresponding 
reduction in his non-private brands of 
food of the same kind, grade and quality 
must be made. This reduction will apply 
to the non-private brand so long as the 
adjustment on the private brand is in 
effect and must be made even though the 
ceiling price on the private label item 
may at times be under the ceiling price. 
The amendment limits the amount of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion cost ex- 
pended on these brands to not more than 
5 percent of the net cost and if the ex- 
pense amounts to less than 1% percent 
of the sales volume of the brand, no 
addition to net cost is permitted. 


RASPBERRIES FOR PROCESSING 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced proposed U. S. Standards 
for raspberries for processing which 
were developed at the request of grow- 
ers, processors, and State marketing 
officials, particularly in New York and 
Michigan. 


The standards, which are intended to 
provide a basis for contracts between 
growers and processors, are published 
in the January 25 Federal Register. 


Interested parties may, until February 
25, submit views or comments concerning 
the proposed standards to the Fruit and 
Vegetable Branch, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


POSTWAR PROGRESS IN ASIA’S 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Total agricultural production in South- 
east and South Asia in the 1950-51 crop 
year was roughly equal to prewar, but 
the output of major food crops has de- 
clined. Total output per capita also has 
dropped—about 15 percent—becausv of 
the substantial increase in ~ population. 
Per capita production of staple foods 
from local production fell even lower. 
Maintenance of the area’s total ag? cul- 
tural production near the prewar evel 
has been possible largely because of /iuge 
expansion in rubber production which is 
currently about 75 percent above prewar. 
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A CONSUMER PANEL 
FOR GAUGING 
PRODUCT ACCEPTABILITY 


(Continued from Page 8) 


(Keep in mind opening the package, 
as well as opening and closing it 
during use.) 
10. How do you ordinarily keep your 
catsup during the period of use? 
In pantry or on shelf............ 
In refrigerator............ 
11. Do you use catsup— 


Homemakers signature 
Address 
City State 
In the normal channels of distribution 
this product has measured up fully to 
expectations on acceptance. The results 
of tests involving sandwich spread where- 
desirability of adjusting consistency and 
led us to specify upper and lower limits 
for consistency first as measured on the 
MacMichael Viscometer but now in Bost- 
wick Consistometer units. Note again 
how flavor preference parallels the over- 
all preference, and how on factors, which 
are common to the two sections of the 
committee, there is a good concordance. 


SANDWICH SPREADS 


I would not have you believe that we 
“ring the bell” with every test submitted 
to our committee. In the spirit of can- 
dor, therefore, let me summarize a couple 
of tests involving sandwich spread where- 
in we have not yet attained satisfactory 
acceptance but have been able to make 
progress in that direction by following 
the guidance furnished by the committee 
response. This can best be done by tabu- 
lating the results of the two tests in 
parallel. In each case the experimental 
sandwich spread was compared with one 
conceded to enjoy wide and favorable 
acceptance. It was common to both tests. 
The experimental sandwich spread in 
the later test differed from the one in the 
earlicr in that an attempt was made to 
embody in it the deficiencies pointed out 
by the committee. 


Test Test 
#104 #109 
2. Over all preference 
Experimental ............. 23.9% 39.9% 
Competitive Product...70.1 50.3 
No preference ..........+ 6.0 9.8 
3. Pr: ferred Choice 
Exptl. Comp. 
A ttle more......61.8% 57.5% 
M: ch more ........ 38.2 42.5 
4. carance preference 
\orimental 8.5% 24.0% 
C. \petitive Product...71.2 23.0 
No Preference ............ 20.3 53.0 
5. Fl cor preference 
E> \crimental 27.6% 40.2% 
petitive Product...68.2 49.0 
No Preference ..........+ 4.2 10.8 
6. Cc -isteney preference 
E> crimental 8.8% 17.2% 
Cc petitive Product...38.2 33.8 
No Preference ......... 53.0 49.0 


THE C-.NNING TRADE 


It is first noted that substantial im- 
provement was effected since, on over-all 
preference, there has been a shift from 
the competitive to the experimental prod- 
uct but not quite enough to win approval. 
To determine the degree of preference 
question 3 was inserted in the later test. 
The response here is in harmony with 
the reaction to question 2 because it 
points out that the product preferred is 
a “little better” rather than “much bet- 
ter”. Appearance was improved, chiefly 
through modification of color, to the 
point where there is no longer any pref- 
erence especially with more than half of 
the participants expressing no pref- 
erence. 

Comparison of the reaction to flavor 
compared to that on overall preference 
shows a high degree of parallelism and 
emphasizes the dominant role of flavor 
in influencing preference. A little prog- 
ress has been made toward improving 
consistency. There cannot be too much 
difference here, though, because the “no 
preference” vote is at the 50% mark. 
The results on questions 5 and 6, in con- 
junction with some other reactions by the 
committee which were not included in 
the tabulation in the interests of clarity, 
suggest that further progress must be 
made through further modification of the 
relish on flavor, fineness of chop and pro- 
portion in the spread. 


MAYONNAISE 


With mayonnaise, we were able to make 
progress to greater effect as can be noted 
from the tabulation of the two tests 
which follows. 


Test Test 
#106 #110 
1. Over-all preference 
Experimenta] .............. 21.5% 46.8% 
Competitive Product...69.0 42.1 
No Preference ............ 9.5 11.1 
2. Color Preference 
Experimenta ............ *43.4% 31.5% 
Competitive Prod. ....*43.4 9.4 
No Preference ............ 13.2 59.1 
3. Flavor Preference 
Experimental ............ 722.9% 48.0% 
Competitive Product...71.1 41.0 
No Preference .......... 6.0 11.0 
4. Consistency Preference 
Experimental ............ $19.5% 21.3% 
Competitive Product...42.9 24.4 
No Preference ............ 37.6 54.3 


* In test number 106 those who pre- 
ferred the color of the competitive prod- 
uct voted 100% that the experimental 
mayonnaise was too highly colored and 
that the competitive product was insuffi- 
ciently colored. Apparently the adjust- 
ment made, by which color was lightened 
but not to the point of matching the com- 
petitive product, met the committee’s ap- 
proval for the results on question 2, test 
number 110 reflects a significant shift to 
“no preference” with just enough of a 
leaning toward the experimental product 
to give comfort. 

+ On the factor of flavor, the response of 
the committee to auxiliary questions de- 
signed to differentiate the determining 
elements contributing to its preference, 
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brought out that the experimental ma- 
terial was too tart and possessed an 
apparent note of mustard. When these 
were adjusted downward, the response 
in test number 110 resulted. At the risk 
of seeming to harp on the theme, I can- 
not refrain from calling attention again 
to the results in both tests on over-all 
preference and flavor preference and 
how they support the observation that 


flavor is a dominant factor in determin- 


ing acceptability. 

t In the first test the committee felt that 
the consistency of the experimental sam- 
ple was too thin and that of the compe- 
titive product too thick. The results in 
the later test indicate that for all prac- 
tical purposes we had bodied up the ex- 
perimental product to match the com- 
petitive one. As a sidelight on the com- 
mittee’s dependability it should be noted 
that it registered its opinion that the 
consistency of both products is too thick. 


These examples should adequately de- 
scribe how our Homemaker’s Reference 
Committee functions. We have found it 
valuable in guiding us in our product 
development work and as a judge of 
when a satisfactory result has been at- 
tained. Its decisions are respected and 
accepted by those in production and mer- 
chandising. Its approval of a product 
provides a means of reconciling indi- 
vidual, but dissenting, opinion to the 
viewpoint of the consumer. The commit- 
tee’s judgments contribute to a psycho- 
logical condition within our organization 
that commits all elements to merchandis- 
ing and approved product with confi- 
dence, precluding loss of direction due to 
indecision or reservations concerning: the 
product. Our experience generally has 
been that products with the committee’s 
approval have fared well at the hands 
of the consumer in the normal channels 
of distribution. 


In bringing this to a close, it may be 
well to cite a few more instances of tests 
with the committee just to furnish some 
idea of the range of products tested. The 
characteristics desired in evaporated 
milk were investigated. Guidance in the 
development of a line of pudding mixes 
was obtained. Tests for measuring the 
acceptance of breakfast cereals have been 
made. A pancake flour mix was devel- 
oped with the committee’s aid. Guidance 
in the selection of a scent for toilet soap 
constituted another test. Cremogenized 
corn was evaluated in comparison with 
cream style. Needed adjustments to im- 
prove the acceptance of the cremogenized 
product was also obtained. A new style 
pack of canned tuna fish was compared 
with packs already available. From this 
test was derived information helpful in 
establishing merchandising policy re- 
garding this commodity. The committee 
has also on occasion provided informa- 
tive material on use trends in soap prod- 
ucts and synthetic detergents which has 
been helpful in merchandising planning. 
Similarly it has indicated to us the con- 
sumers reaction to and appreciation of 
retail meat-cutting methods contributing 
to less waste and more uniform cuts. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & Lge..........000 4.60 
Medium 4.32 
Small 4.25 
Blended Spears 3.90 
BEANS, StrINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
No. 303 1.50 
1.55-1.65 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 2 1.30-1.40 
1.75-1.90 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
WISCONSIN 
Fey. Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 2.....0008 2.85 
No. 10 14.00 
2 sv., No. 2 2.65 
3 sv, No. 2 2.35 
Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 308............000 1.75 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.00 
4 sv., No. 1 1.20 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, 
1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.50 
NortHWEST (Blue Lakes) 
Wh. Ne. 2, 3.00 
2 sv. 2.55 
3 sv. 2.45 
Ungraded, No. 808. 2.2814 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308...... .. 1.92% 
No. 2 2.22% 
No. 10 11.25 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303 ........00000 1.75 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, No. 308........ 1.45 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 7.50 
OzaRKSs 
Std. Cut, Gr., No. 3038........000 1.17% 
No. 2 1.25 
N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2, 
1 sv. 2.40 
2 sv. 2.35 
Fey. Cut, No. 303, 3 Sv. .....cccseee 1.75 
4 sv. 1.60-1.65 
Texas, Std., Cut, No. 308............ 1.25 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, Fey., Gr., No. 303 
Tiny 2.45-2.60 
Small 1.80-2.00 
1.75-1.80 
Ex. Std., . & Wh. w-11.40-1.50 
No. ~ 7.00 
Standard 1.25-1.30 
MIDWEST 
No. 303 2.40 
No. 10 12.00 
No. 303 2.15 
No. 10 11.00 
1.75 
No. 10 10.00 
BEETS 
N.Y. Fey., Wh., No. 2, 50/0........ 2.40 
35/0 2.10 
10/0 1.35 
No. 10 4.50 
Fey., Sl, No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 5.25 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 07. -70 
No. 303 1.07% 


No. 10 5.50 
No. 2, Cut 1.05 
Diced & Sh.. No. 
No. 2 1.07% 
No. 10 4.75 
20/0 1.75 
30/0 2.00 
60/0 2.60 
CARROTS 
N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 303.......... 1.20 
No. 10 5.50 
Midwest, Fey., Diced, No. 1........ 
No. 2 1.20 
N.W. Diced, No. 303 gl. .......... 1.17% 
CORN—(Nominally quoted) 
Md. Gold., Fey., C.S., 
1.50-1.55 
No. 10 Nominal 
Std., No. 303. 1.35-1.40 
Nominal 
Fey., W.K., No 1.65 
Nominal 
Ex. No. 303.. 1.50-1.55 
1.40 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02........ Nominal 
No. 303 1.70 
No. 10 Nominal 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz........... Nominal 
No. 303 1.65 
PEAS 
EASTERN ALASKAS 
Md., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2... 2.50-2.70 
No. 303 1.60 
B B OG -90- .95 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 
92% 
No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
EASTERN SWEETS 
5 sv., No. 303 1.55 
No. 2 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 8.50 
Ex. Std., Pod run, 

No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 

No. 10 7.00-7.25 
NorTHWEST SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 308......1.40 
5 sv., No. 303 1.30 
6 sv. 1.25 
4 sv., No. 10 7.85 
5 sv. 7.70 
6 sv. 7.45 
No. 10 7.35 
5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 6.80 
6 sv. 1.15 
MIDWEST ALASKSA 
2 sv., No. 303 .2.10-2.20 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.35-1.40 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
4 sv. 1.15 
MIDWEST SWEETS 
Fey., 4 sv., (& ungraded), 

8 oz. 95-1.00 
1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.65 

-90- .95 
1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.15 

Ex. Std., 4 sv. (& ungraded). 

8 oz. .85 
No. 10 7.40 

5 sv., 8 oz. -80 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 6.90 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


POTATOES, SwEEt 


Md. Fey., Sy., No. 3, sq...1.9214-2.00 
No. 2% 2.20 2.30 
Dry. No. 1.75 
No. 3, Vac. 1.90 
SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. -90 
No. 2 1.00 
No. 2% 1.27% 
No. 10 4.30 

N.Y., No. 2% 1.25 
No. 10 4.25-4.50 

SPINACH 

No. 2 1.60 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 

No. 2% 1.75 
No, 10 5.75 

No. 303 1.15 
No, 2 1.50 
1.70-1.75 

Texas, Fey., No. 303 1.12% 
No. 10 5.50 

TOMATOES 

Md., Ex. Std., No. 303........Nominal 
No. 2 1.75-1.80 
No. 10 8.75 

Std., No. 1 1.12% 
No. 2% 2.30-2.35 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 

New York, Fey., No. 2.......csessses 2.50 
No. 2% 3.10 

1.85 
No. 2% 2.65 

Indiana 

Fey., No. 1 
No. 2 2.30-2.45 
No. 2% 3.00 

Ex. Std., No. 1 1,25 
No. 2 1.75-1.85 
No. 2% 2.75 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

Nominal 

Texas, Std., 8 oz. ...... 

2.25 
No. 2% 2.55-2.60 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

Ex. Std., No. 2% Sctiescideiaibnibiaoaaeiol 2.40 
No. 10 . 8.00-8.50 

Std., No. 2 1.55 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 7.25 

TOMATO CATSUP 

Calif., 14 oz. glass 1.75 

Ind. Fey., 14 02. gl. 1.75-1.80 
10.00-11.00 

TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 

7 oz. 10.00 
No. 10 14.00 

TOMATO PUREE 

Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.045........1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 

Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.50 

Calif. Fey., No. 24%, 1.045....2.20-2.25 
1.06 2.40-2.50 
1.07 2.65-2.75 

FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

No. 1.60 
No. 8.50 

1.10-1,25 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 

No. 10 Apples 8.50 

APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 2 

No. 10 

Std., No. 2% 

Std., No. 10 9.75 

S.P. Pie, No. 10 


CHERRIES 
BiS.P.,. Water, Ne. 2.25 
No. 10 10.75 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2004.65 
Choice 4.50 
N.W.R.A., Fey., No. 5.15 
Choice No. 2% 
COCKTAIL 
Calif., Fey., 8 02. 
No. 2% 3.70-3.80 
No. 10 13.40 
Choice, No. 1 2.25 
No. 2% 3.50-3.60 
No. 10 12.90-13.10 
PEACHES 
Fey., No. 2% 3.10 
No. 1 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 10.25 
Chokes, Be. 2.80-2.85 
No. 1 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 9.75-10.00 
Std., No. 2% 2.60 
No. 1 1.65 
No. 10 8.80-9.00 
No. 10, Water ....... 7.35 
No. 10, S.P. Pie 9.15 
PEARS 
N.W. Fey., Bart., No. 1........ 2.70-2.80 
No. 2% 4.25-4.50 
No. 2% 3.75-3.95 
13.00-13.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl. 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2......0008 2.40 
No. 2% 2.75 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 1.75-1.85 
No. 10 3.75-3.90 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.75-1.85 
No. 10 3.75 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 1.75-1.85 
No. 10 3.75-4.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.02% 
46 oz, 2.25 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATO 
46 oz, 2.40-2.50 
1.10-1.20 
46 oz. 2.25-2.50 
1.20-1.30 
46 oz, 2.50-2.70 
No. 10 re 5.25 
46 oz. 2.35-2.50 
No. 10 4.60-4.75 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T......81.00-%2.00 
18.00-19.00 
Med., Red, No. 1 25200 
Pink, Tall, 0.50-21.00 
12.50 
Chums, Tall, No. 1............ 17.00-17.50 
10.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, % Oil keyless...............-. 10.50 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 8.51-8.75 
6.75-7.25 
SHRIMP—Per Dozen 
5 oz., Small 8.00 
Medium 
Large 3.50 
Jumbo 43.90 
TUNA—PEr CAsE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s....14.50-15.00 
Chunks & 12.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......14.25-14.75 
Std. 12.50 
Chunks & Flakes... 11.50 
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